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AN 


AUTHOR’ S CONFESSION. 


An honest confession, they say, is good for 
the soul. Perhaps my literary confession will 
be good for the bodies and minds of some 
persons in these days of almost universal 
authorship. A long and varied experience as 
author and editor has taught me many things 
that are learned only in that dearest of all 
schools — the school of experience. A sarcastic 
American poet once wrote these lines : — 


**O land of lads, and liberty, and dollars, 
O nation first in schools and last in scholars, 
Where few are ignorant, yet none excel, 
Where pezsants read and statesmen scarcely spell.’’ 


Sarcasm is not always truthful. Horace is the 
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most delightful of Latin writers, but he is not 
the most truthful. Pope was the most polished 
poet of his age, but he sometimes sacrificed 
truth to point, and honesty to brilliancy. At 
the time when the above-quoted lines were 
written, America still possessed Irving, Emer- 
son, Prescott, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Bryant, 
and others of lesser note, forming a group of 
contemporary men of letters unsurpassed by 
any nation on earth. I mention these writers 
because some of them, and others, American 
and English, were my literary masters, when, 
after leaving college, I became master of my 
own studies. 

At college my head was stuffed with 
ancient learning, and my heart with Pagan 
sentiments directly at variance with the civil- 
ization of my age and country. With inherited 
literary tastes, I determined, at the age of 
twenty, to enter that profession which Carlyle 
says offers the noblest field for human en- 
deavor — the literary profession. I soon dis- 
covered that my “quaint and curious ”’ college 
lore was just about as available in the American 
literary market as a handful of old Roman and 
Greek coins would be available in the meat and 
vegetable market. So I found it was necessary 
to begin my education all over — necessary to 
change my antique coins for the pure gold of 
English literature. It may seem strange, but 
it is one of those truths that are stranger than 
fiction, but at college I had never read a line 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Byron, Scott, Thackeray, Irving, 
Poe, Dickens, Hawthorne, Longfellow, or 
Tennyson. 

In order to prepare for my proposed literary 
career, I devoted two years to the study of the 
best English literature. I read all the poets, 
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from Chaucer, the first Poet Laureate, to 
Tennyson, the last. Next, I perused the his- 
torians and essayists, and made a thorough 
examination of the noble English literature of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Finally, six months were given to a careful 
perusal of contemporaneous literature, Ameri- 
can and English. 

Having instructed myself, 1 now generously 
determined to instruct the world. I wrote 
what I supposed to be a masterly article on 
the “Grandeur of Human Destiny,” and sent 
it to a leading New York magazine. At the 
end of three weeks my article was returned 
with a letter which I thought cruel at the time, 
but which I now know was kind. The editor 
said my article showed much reading, but little 
original thought; that my style was too diffuse, 
and he advised me to practice composition for 
at least a year without any view to publica- 
tion, but simply to acquire a clear, pointed 
style. 

My first literary effort was not encouraging. 
I was disappointed, but not crushed. After 
thinking over the matter, I concluded that the 
editor was right, and determined to follow his 
kindly advice. But as my young and enthu- 
Siastic hopes for immediate and _ splendid 
literary success had vanished, I decided to 
study shorthand as a means of present support 
while toiling up the steep and thorny path of 
literature. I spent four hours a day over that 
art which Roman emperors loved to study, the 
art in which Dr. Johnson was deeply interested, 
and which gave Charles Dickens his first start 
in literature. When I had acquired a speed 
of 120 words a minute, I thought it was time to 
make shorthand pay. I had read of Thackeray 
reclining on a sofa and dictating “ Pendennis ” 
to an amanuensis, and it occurred to me that 
such a position with some distinguished literary 
man would suit me. I wrote to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and stated my case. The 
genial Autocrat sent me a kind and charac- 
teristic answer, in which his advice was: 
“Write something for the best paper and 
magazine you can get into; keep to one signa- 
ture, and you will be found out by a public 
which is always ready to pay the highest price 
for almost every kind of literary talent.” 


Just about this time I saw an advertisement 
in a Philadelphia newspaper asking for contri- 
butions to a magazine. I offered my services. 
The editor answered that he wanted critical 
and historical essays, for which he would pay 
one dollar a printed page, each article limited 
to ten pages. This was not a very munificent 
offer, but it was a beginning, and I determined 
to accept it. My first contribution was an 
essay on “Ancient and Modern Civilization.” 
After continuing this literary drudgery for 
several months, I obtained employment upon 
the ational Quarterly Review upon the same 
terms per page, but with the privilege of 
extending my articles to twenty pages. At the 
end of six months I had made eighty-five 
dollars by my work for both of these periodi- 
cals. This was not very encouraging,’ but I 
had already learned that the road which leads to 
the flowery fields of literature is by no means a 
primrose path. I found that literature was not 
proving a bread-winning occupation. 

I had heard much of Chief Justice Chase’s 
kindness to young men, and about this time I 
wrote to him soliciting his good offices in 
securing for me a position as private secretary. 
I told him I was a shorthand writer, that I 
possessed some literary ability and a great 
deal of stability. A prompt answer came, 
informing me that the chief justice’s secretary 
had just resigned, and that I could have the 
place, provided I could furnish strong letters 
as to character, the position being a confidential 
one. I went to Washington, amply fortified 
with the necessary letters, and obtained the 
position. The salary was large and the work 
light, affording me plenty of time for literary 
occupation. The chief justice interested him- 
self in my affairs, and introduced me by letter 
to the editor of one of the great New York dailies, 
and in person to the editor of one of the small 
Washington weeklies, both of whom engaged 
my services. During two years I wrote occa- 
sionally for the two journals, and realized a 
little less than five hundred dollars. During 
the first winter of my residence in Washington 
a prominent statesman died. The chief justice 
kindly dictated some interesting secret history 
of the war in which the dead statesman had 
played a conspicuous part,—he had been a 
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colleague of Mr. Chase’s in the cabinet, — and 
these memoranda were worked up into a maga- 
zine article and sent to a well-known monthly. 
It was just what the editor wanted, and just 
in time for the next number. This was the 
beginning of a very profitable acquaintance, and 
during the next year I wrote several articles 
for this magazine. 

Let me say one word here to contributors. 
It was said of the Duke of Marlborough that it 
was more agreeable to be refused a favor by 
him than to have one granted by any other 
person. What a capital editor the hero of 
Blenheim would have made! As a rule, con- 
tributors are an unreasonable lot. They think 
they know how to edit a paper or a magazine 
better than the editor, and if their “ pieces” are 
declined, they break the commandments on 
his head, and would, if they dared, break their 
sticks over his back. I have had articles 
returned that cost me much thought and labor. 
I was naturally disappointed, but.I did not 
write insulting letters to the editor who de- 
clined them. My own experience has taught 
me that editors themselves are the best judges 
of what they want. The acceptance or rejec- 
tion of an article is not always a test of its 
merit, or want of merit. One of my most 
successful contributions (“ The Baltimore Bona- 
partes”) was declined by a magazine to which 
I had most frequently contributed, and accepted 


by another, to which I was, at the time, a 
perfect stranger. 

I sold the copyright of my “ Life of Edgar A. 
Poe” for three hundred dollars. Fifteen edi- 
tions have been published. My “Life and 
Letters of Madame Bonaparte” was published 
on the royalty plan; that is, I received ten per 
cent. of the retail price after the first thousand 
was disposed of. Four editions were called 
tor in one month, for which I received one 
hundred and seventy-two dollars, only a few 
dollars more than I have received for a single 
article in Harper's Magazine. The book was 
republished in England, and three editions 
were published there, for which 1 was paid 
twenty dollars. It was translated into French, 
and an edition published in Paris, for which I 
received nothing. 

In spite of many disappointments, I have 
persevered in following the literary vocation, 
and I can say now that I have sometimes more 
work than I can do without trespassing upon 
much-needed rest and recreation. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that literary novices 
should not expect to be paid handsomely for 
crude articles. It is necessary to serve an 
apprenticeship to literature, for few authors, 
like Byron, wake up and find themselves 
famous. 

Eugene L. Didier. 


Battimore, Md. 





A WRITER’S STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 


I have lately had a strange experience in my 
literary work. I wrote a child’s story, such as 
I thought had never entered the brain of 
another writer. I was sure, at any rate, that I 
had never read a similar tale, and believed it 
impossible that any one else had come across 
one of the kind. Then I laid the manuscript 
away, intending to correct and copy it when the 
expressions used had been forgotten. In the 
mean time, I happened to pick up a weekly 


paper, and, to my astonishment and chagrin, I 
saw in the children’s column a story almost 
precisely the same as the above-mentioned one 
of mine. It told of a boy who had been treated 
just as the hero of my imagination had been 
treated. Indeed, the two stories were so much 
alike that had mine been published before I 
saw this one, I should certainly have believed 
that my ideas had been stolen. On the other 
hand, should mine appear now and happen to 
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be read by the writer of this effusion, she 
would have every reason to infer that I had 
purloined her thoughts. It is possible that the 
two stories were written at about the same time. 
Is it probable that the mind of that writer and 
my own could have exerted any influence, the 
one upon the other? And because we have 


written so nearly alike, must my story, in which 
I found unusual satisfaction, go for naught? 


Or ought I to publish it and run the risk of 
being called a plagiarist ? 

It is becoming quite the fashion nowadays 
to be accused of plagiarism, and if the greater 
lights endure the accusation uncomplainingly, 
I suppose the lesser lights have no title to 
murmur. 

S. Fennie Smith. 


Astoria, N. Y. 





DIALECT SPELLING. 


“ Dialect ” stories seem to be very popular at 
present— among editors, at least. But there 
is a difference between dialect and bad spelling. 
Mr. Cable’s work in “ Dr. Sevier,” for instance, 
is dialect writing of the highest type. It is an 
attempt, and a very successful one, to express 
by combinations of letters the actual sounds 
supposed to be made by the speakers. If Mr. 
Cable’s combinations are pronounced as they 
naturally would be pronounced by a fairly-well- 
educated person, it will be found, I think, that 
the peculiarities of Irish and German speakers 
(to take the most familiar examples) are re- 
produced with a fidelity which will probably 
surprise the experimenter. 

Turn from this to the average humorous 
paragraph in which an Irishman or a German 
figures, and read it aloud with whatever mouth- 
ings and facial contortions may suggest them- 
selves. Will your audience accept your per- 
formance as a life-like representation of any 
actual Irishman or German? Not unless you 
boldly refuse to follow copy, and pronounce the 
words suggested as you have heard them pro- 
nounced by some real Celt or Teuton. Ordi- 
nary dialect writing appeals merely to the eye, 
indeed, and its rules seem to be conventional 
or traditional. Really good work, such as that 
of Mr. Cable above referred to, frequently 
surprises the reader by its apparent falseness. 
It must be read aloud to be appreciated. 

For the purposes of the paragrapher and his 
listless reader, the conventional forms of bad 


spelling, with their trade marks of “ Begorra” 
and “Ach! Himmel!” are perhaps as satis- 
factory as a more elaborate system, but the 
writer of dialect stories should aim at a correct 
representation of nature, and should add to per- 
sonal acquaintance with the dialect a careful 
study of the phonetic value of combinations of 
letters as used in the figured pronunciation of 
the best dictionaries. 

There is one style of “dialect ” writing that 
is particularly offensive to me. I mean that 
style in which only a few words are misspelled, 
and those so spelled as to represent exactly the 
actual sounds of the words as pronounced by a 
correct speaker. “Sez” for says, “duz” for 
does, “trooly” for truely, “shure” for sure, 
and “laff” for laugh may strike the unthinking 
reader as very funny when they occur in the 
remarks of Deacon Elisha Sniffkin or Mike Mc- 
Coy; but what possible excuse has the writer 
for not employing the same eccentric spelling 
in the speeches of Lord Percy Stanley Pem- 
broke and the soft murmurings of Miss Gladys 
Tremilyan? Of course, the fact that the illit- 
erate or dialect speaker pronounces certain 
words correctly should not exempt those words 
from phonetic spelling, if all the rest of the 
speaker’s words are spelled phonetically ; but it 
is not at all uncommon to see “ dialect ” speeches 
besprinkled with “sez,” “laff,” and the like, 
and yet ignoring really characteristic mispro- 
nunciations. By the way, I notice that Thack- 
eray, quoting the well-known Hibernian addition 
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to the statement that one man is as good as 
another, writes — “and sometimes a great dale 
betther.” He spells deal “dale,” because the 
Irishman pronounces it as if spelled in that way ; 
but he does not spell great “grate,” because, 
although the Irishman pronounces it as if so 
spelled, every one else does the same. 

Good dialect work is not merely amusing, but 
very instructive ; but when such obvious blun- 
ders as those which I have pointed out are 
found in the rendering of familiar dialects the 
reader is apt to put little confidence in the cor- 
rectness of the representations of unfamiliar 
ones, and thus the elaborate false spelling fails 
of attaining its most important object. But the 
worst of it is that not all readers are critical or 
sceptical, and careless or ignorant attempts at 
dialect writing may therefore give rise to very 


incorrect notions of unfamiliar dialects. The 
American reader, for example, can detect the 
falseness of American dialect as represented in 
English books, but the average English reader, 
I suppose, takes the caricature for a photograph 
from life. 

“In a very critical search through the rural 
as well as the cultivated districts, by two ani- 
mated American tourists,” says Mrs. John 
Sherwood in a recent article, “no American 
has yet been found who says ‘ Britisher.’ . . . 
That is a legend coming down to the English- 
man from his grandfathers, and dates back to 
the Revolution.” I wonder how many of us 
have been betrayed into similar errors by care- 
less writers! 

L. B. Fletcher. 


MARLsorouGu, N. Y. 





AMERICAN 


America is the assembly room of all nations, 
and the commingling of races has resulted in a 
curious and wonderful maze of English dialects. 
Consequently, while pure classic English is the 
medium of subjective expression, voicing a 
writer’s own higher sentiments, the recognition 
of these various dialects in our literature be- 
comes an imperative necessity. They are here, 
they are a matter of history, they always will 
exist ; and whatever may be the inability of some 
curiously-constituted minds to grasp the value 
of their human portrayal, they are the richest 
source of supply for a graphic pen. If the 
vicious contempt of some finical writers for the 
homely language and idioms of dialect were to 
influence the literature of America, there would 
be no room for the presentation of character in 
novel or drama; no color, no individuality, no 
local tone, in any of the writings of the day. 
Nothing would be left but dry, scientific state- 
ment and ideal poetic imagery, unattractive ina 
popular way or to students of character and 
language, who find dialect an important adjunct, 


DIALECT. 


improving the purity of speech by observation 
of its defects in others. The dialects build up 
the vigor of a language, as the coral insect, in- 
significant in itself, builds and constantly adds 
to the beautiful formations of the coral reefs and 
islands in the sea. Dialectic literature records 
and preserves the customs, manners, sayings, 
eccentricities, and superstitions of races, classes, 
and localities in their own peculiarities of idiom, 
accent, and pronunciation. Nothing can be 
stronger in educative purpose and effect, no 
peculiar character can be pictured so well as in 
its own dialect. The history of human nature 
is infinite, and infinitely entertaining and instruc- 
tive, and literature must present a complete 
drama, rather than a single character, in order 
that future generations may receive a correct 
impress of our age. Otherwise the history of 
the present time would seem like a description 
of a dress parade among soldiers, with none of 
the incidents of camp life, or of Sunday clothes 
among citizens, with nothing said of their daily 
garb and life; or like driving a stranger over 
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the superb streets of a city and keeping from 
his inspection the nether side and the curious 
corners. Gazing across the wide fields of 
Human Nature from our observatory of charac- 
ter study, we see the great soul and wizard eyes 
of Dickens peering along the by-ways, and 
across the hedgerows, and into the hovels, seek- 
ing the gems of human sentiment, all the brighter 
for their plain setting; and we see him reaching 
deeper down into our sympathies and apprecia- 
tion than any living writer. We see the nov- 
els and plays of the time all dealing with the 
varieties of human character and dialect. We 
see such artists as Eggleston, Harte, Carleton, 
and Riley recognizing the beauty of lowly life, 
of the “ old-fashioned roses” and “the stubble 
in the furries preachin’ sermons to us.” No 
“jours” need try their ’prentice hands here — 
their field is obituary and album poetry. It is 
only when the highest literary skill is attained 
that dialect and humor may be successfully at- 
tempted. Humor is as intellectual a quality as 
argument, as pure as poetry, and as strong and 
brilliant as both. Is it any wonder that culti- 
vated people intensely enjoy dialect delineation, 
or that it vividly impresses people who are un- 
appreciative of artistic and poetic effects pro- 
duced by the ordinary methods? To make 
merry — here is the index of happiness. What 
if we had to endure eternally the tomb-like gloom 
and silence of a deep forest, however sweet 
and grand its seclusion! We need sunshine, 
sparkling leaves, rippling waters, chirping birds! 
These are the humor of nature! Weneed more 
cheering humor even than poetry, that our 
cheeks may not blanch, our eyes grow dim, and 
our hair bleach before their time! The fool 
may sometimes cut a grotesque figure in litera- 
ture, but he is like the flash of the sabre, the bird- 
note of the woods, the wave-motion of the sea; 
and if a vigorous American literature is to live 
and grow, the red blocd in its arteries must be 
drawn from the comic channels of life. Soit is 
mere stupidity on the part of critics to attack 
that which “ gives the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure.” 

Yet they claim that dialects do not exist, 
or that the common school is obliterating 
them !, They do not know human nature, they 
do not understand the action of the great 


undercurrents, which are constantly washing 
away and picking up particles from one place 
in the bed which underlies the great human 
sea, and dropping them into another place. 
This is the work of the dialects. Why, 
every man we meet has his own manner- 
ism, and is a dialect speaker to some extent. 
From the very fountain-head of English we 
have the most eccentric pronunciation, that of 
the Johnny Bull, but “ It’s Henglish, ye knaw.” 
The Scotchman greets us with his broad “ Are 
ye weel, mon?” the Irishman with “ The top av 
the marning to yez!” the Frenchman smiles a 
“ Ver’ fine day, m’sieur,” the Italian pleads 
“ Nice-a banana, five-a-cent,” and the Chinaman 
cries in his bland way, “’Lo! gittee washee to- 
mollow!” Among the natives we have the 
Yankee twang of “ How de dew?” and “ Con- 
sarn ye!” the Pennsylvania Dutch, the Hoo- 
sier dialect of the Middle States, the Cracker 
dialect of the South, which dates from “ befo’ 
the war, sah,” the negro, the Creole, resem- 
bling both French and negro, the Mexican- 
Spanish lingo, the Indian’s “ How?” and the 
Western dialect of Bret Harte, and the cowboys 
and miners, who challenge your honesty with 
“ Put it thar, stranger!” The street Arab pre- 
sents still another variety, which, however, is 
mostly slang, and slang is not dialect. Robert 
McIntyre speaks in one of his poems even of 
“the dialect words of nesting birds.” Every child 
babbles in dialect, and little Bob, seeing a blue- 
bird on the fence, cries out to his sister, “ Oh, 
Lula, tum see zis ’ittle bird wis a boo apern on!” 
Some of the daintiest poetry we have presents 
the sweet, lisping speech and wondrous-wise 
sayings of children. 

There is a wide variety even in any one class. 
There is a marked difference in the accent of 
the cultivated German and the broad speech of 
the wooden-shoed “ Dutchman” who greets you 
with “ How you vos? Dot’s my Kotareena!” 
of the dignified Hebrew, and the second-hand- 
clothing Jew who whines “My tear frient, dot 
coat was shoost so good like a new von!” The 
North Carolina -negro of Thomas Nelson Page’s 
“ Meh Lady ” has a different brogue from Uncle 
Remus and the Mississippi negro. A writer in 
Science says: “ Negro usage abounds with lin- 
guistic cusiosities, obsolescent idioms, twists 
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and turns descended from the Elizabethan or 
Jacobin settlers, and is rich with the stratified 
folk-lore of ages, enamelled with flowers of 
African parentage, replete with scraps of cus- 
‘ tom and myth, which might throw light 
on the prehistoric period in the life of 
nations.” 

The Hoosier dialect is the outgrowth of all 
dialects. Northern and southern Indiana are 
as unlike in character as Massachusetts and 
Texas. Southern Indiana was originally set- 
tled mostly by people from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina; while northern 
Indiana is in the bed of a great living stream, 
which flows from New York and New England 
and loses itself in the great Northwest. The 
dialects are radically opposed, but there is a 
blending of the two, which we term the “ Hoo- 
sier,” common to this whole central group of 
states, separate localities, of course, having their 
characteristic words and accents. It is to be 
readily seen that this dialect is too broad and 
great for any one writer to preémpt the field 
and occupy it alone. Hoosier country life 
forms a rich source for a literature within itself. 
Its treasures are inexhaustible, its lines change 
at every turn, it melts into the sweetest song, 
and flows nearest our hearts. It is the fashion 
in literary circles to make a classic of the Scotch 
dialect, but when the writers of the Hoosier 
can once agree on a uniform spelling, which 
should be simplified as much as possible, it will 


become not only a fashion, but a fixture in 
American literature. 

I sometimes regard prose as a waste of space. 
In writing verse one instinctively rejects all 
that is not vital to the artistic development of 
the theme, —he crystallizes, — while in prose 
writing a great deal of commonplace verbiage 
is admitted. Such prose is ephemeral; but 
poetry, whether in verse or prose, is eternal. 
Verse and rhyme are pleasing to the ear because 
they are inspiring to the soul. Here is the 
reason why dialect verse is more attractive than 
dialect prose. It may not be poetry at all, for 
dialect writing is essentially dramatic rather 
than poetic. True poetry is usually on the 
mountain peaks, and not in “Hoosier Holler.” 
It is not a question of poetry, but of the widest 
appreciation, and its resultant good in the les- 
sons we can teach. “The proper study of man- 
kind is man,” and this is greater than poetry. 
The study of dialect forms and phrases is as 
proper in a poem as in a novel oraplay. The 
poetic form is also instinctively adopted in por- 
traying the beauty and tenderness of character 
and sentiment which are often found associated 
with ignorance and uncultivated manners. It 
is in this inherent meaning or quality that the 
poetry of dialect is to be sought, and not in the 
mode of expression, which is necessarily and 
purposely crude and ill-favored. 

Richard Lew Dawson. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 





HINTS ON CORRESPONDENCE. 


To any one whose business correspondence 
is at all extensive, system is a necessity. I am 
going to offer here a few hints from my own 
experience, not so much for the sake of dis- 
seminating any particular plan as to draw forth 
hints from others. 

All letters belong to one of two classes: they 
require a reply or they do not. The latter 
generally find their way to,the waste-basket at 
once, which is one decisive step toward simpli- 


fying matters. Letters that require a reply 
may themselves form two classes: (a) those 
that demand immediate attention, ( b ) those that 
do not. I attend to the former on the date of 
receipt ; for the latter I have made it a custom 
to set apart a certain time on Monday. Hence 
arrears are out of the question. 

Now for a bit of system. When I read a 
letter [ jot down on the left-hand end of the 
envelope a few long-hand notes touching upon 
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the necessary reply. Here before me is a letter 
well calculated to illustrate. It is long, — of 
four hundred words, perhaps, — and among con- 
siderable unimportant matter there are two 
points requiring my attention. My correspond- 
ent requests me to return to him two manu- 
scripts, and also desires information concern- 
ing acertain Mr. Blank. As I need not reply 
to this letter until Monday, I write on the 
envelope : — 


MSS. of “‘ Fanfulla” and “‘ Bear Hunter’s Return.’’ Mr. Blank 


This saves me another reading of those four 
hundred words. 

Here is another illustrative letter. It is 
nearly fifteen hundred words in length, and con- 
tains much that is of importance. I jot down ona 
bit of paper as I read every point that I need 
consider in my reply. When I have finished my 


reading I have at hand a skeleton-sketch of the 
entire letter. Onthis Iform myreply. I know 
that a certain head-official in the Cunard com- 
pany made it a custom to mark in his corre- 
spondence received all important passages with 
red ink or colored pencil, which likewise saved 
a second reading. Having replied to a letter, I ~ 
write across the envelope (for example) 
“ Answered Jan. 20, 1890.” Such letters I file 
away. As we all have definite opinions 
as to how long to save old letters, I will 
not venture my own. What letters I do keep 
bear a memorandum which proves that I 
have not neglected an important business 
matter. 

The method is simple, requires no time, and 
proves its own usefulness. 

Thomas Tapper. 


CanToN, Mass. 





THE OVERWHELMED EDITOR. 


In my opinion, we have all heard quite 
enough, and to spare, of the gasping editor 
struggling to keep his miserable head above an 
ever-rising tide of manuscripts. He has been 
so often pictured as standing upon the dark 
verge of insanity, driven thereto by the merci- 
less flood of unsolicited articles, that many 
innocent writers both fear and pity him. With 
Spartan fortitude, he stays at his post of duty, 
one weary hand repelling the rubbish which 
would gorge his fair pages, the other culling 
from the mass the rarely-found gems which 
each week or month dazzle and charm the 
public eye. 

Those of us who, like the writer, have been 
editors, or who have enjoyed the personal 
acquaintance of such literary connoisseurs, 
know that the above figure is a little too heroic. 
Business methods, not sentiment, prevail in 
both the editorial and the counting room. 
Editing is, or should be, an editor's sole busi- 
ness. Why should he not attend to it? He is 
paid in hard cash for what he does, usually 
well paid, too, and he works no_ harder 


than do many thousands of professional 
drudges, clerks, and penny-a-liners, who 
toil in obscurity for their daily bread, and 
neither expect nor get any sympathetic butter 
with it. 

I am not writing about newspaper editors, 
nor of the wild-eyed pen-men compelled by 
stern necessity to grapple with the duties of 
editor, publisher, proof-reader, typesetter, 
office boy, and so on. Such really deserve 
commiseration, though, as a rule, they are a 
merry, devil-may-care set enough. But such as 
they are not overwhelmed with manuscripts, 
good or bad. It is only the literary weekly or 
monthly of national renown whose editors are 
supposed to grow round-shouldered beneath 
the weight of thousands of contributions, of 
which they can possibly use but the merest 
fraction. In reality, those editors bother their 
precious heads very little about the daily inun- 
dation. Manuscripts may come and manuscripts 
may go, and they never see half or nine-tenths 
of them. Even the editor’s letters are usually 
first opened and read by an amanuensis, who 
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throws most of them into the waste-basket, 
replies to a few, and hands still fewer to the 
gem-selector of the establishment. The unso- 
licited manuscripts are turned over to the tender 
mercies of a “reader.” The labor of this indi- 
vidual seldom drives him to an insane asylum. 
Most manuscripts receive but a brief inspection, 
as there is no denying that about all of them 
may be safely assigned to one of three classes: 
the slip-shod, the drivelling, and those that are 
well done, but are unsuited to that particular 
periodical. 

What really agitates the gray matter in the 
editor’s brain is not the deluge of worthless 
manuscripts, but the question, “What can I 
secure that is bright, and rare, and attractive?” 
With all his efforts, the literary jewels which he 
solicits from famous writers are not so re- 
markably brilliant as he would fain have them 
appear. But big names sell the paper, or 


the magazine, and we cannot blame the editor 
if he gives the preference to a good article or 


story by a noted author, thereby shutting out a 
manuscript which is equally good, but which 
comes from a comparatively unknown pen. 

So, unaffected by those who are said to be 
worrying him to his grave before his appointed 
time, the editor, like other busy men and 
women, does his work, gets his pay, and is, as 
the world goes, fairly happy and contented. Of 
course, he has his “ peaked trials,” one of which 
is the pertinacious, would-be contributor who 
mixes up charity with business, and begs that 
his manuscript be accepted in order that some 
poor-house or other may be cheated of its legiti- 
mate prey. But unless the editor is bilious, or 
dyspeptic, or weak-nerved, which may fre- 
quently be the case, he will be the first to 
assure you that he needs no sympathy. If you 
must pity some literary unfortunate, let it be 
always and only the obscure worker, whose 
manuscripts, whenever and wherever they are 
sént, are invariably “declined with thanks.” 
Charles Robert Harker. 


SANTA CLARA, Calif. 





AN OBJECTIONABLE EXPRESSION. 


May I ask why the correspondents of 
THE WRITER insist on using the expression 
“nom de plume,” instead of “ pen-name,” or 
the proper French equivalent, nom de guerre”? 
In the March number I notice (p. 65) that it 
occurs in two communications, and the fact that 
I find it used officially in a recent announce- 
ment by one of the most largely circulated 
journals in Boston. makes me, incline to the 
conclusion that it may be considered good 
“ Bostonese.” It certainly is not French. When 
last in Paris, in 1884, I picked up an amusing 
pamphlet by a French teacher, who mercilessly 
ridiculed such expressions, and the use by 
English and American writers of words like 
“locale” and “morale,” for “local” and 
“moral,”— the adjective for the noun. He was 
also especially severe on people who talk about 
subjects being “on the carpet,” as if “sur le 


tapis”’ meant floor-carpet, whereas the “apis” 
referred to is the green baize that in France 
invariably covers official tables. “ Sur le tapis,” 
therefore, means “on the table,” and not “on 
the carpet.” 1 

But why, as in the present instance, use 
French names at all when there are English 
synonyms that every one can understand? It 
only sets young writers to playing with edge 
tools, the use of which they may not fully 
understand. “ Pen-name” is, in my humble 
opinion, far and away a better expression than 
its French equivalent, “om de guerre.’ As to 
“nom de plume,” it is a verbal bastard that © 
should be erased from the vocabulary of every 
writer who aspires to express himself in “ Eng- 
lish undefyled.” 


F. Henry Hager. 
New York, N. Y. 6 
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The publisher of THE WRITER will send, post- 
paid, to any address any book that may be 
reviewed in the magazine, or any book that may 
be desired, on receipt of the publisher's adver- 
tised price. 


The new department headed “The Scrap 
Basket” provides a place for paragraphs for 
which there does not seem to be a place else- 


where in THE WRITER. For this reason, the 
department will be a useful one, and the editor 
expects that variety will be not the least of its 
many charms. 


Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. 


Three bound volumes of THE WRITER and 
one bound volume of THE AUTHOR are now 
ready for delivery. The four volumes will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address for five dollars. 
For two dollars more, — seven dollars in all, —- 
a subscription for THE WRITER and THE 
AuTHOR for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 


Writers who come within the scope of the 
“Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers,” now in course of preparation, should 
send the required information to the editor of 
THE WRITER at once. It is desired that the 
Directory shall be complete, and no writer can 
afford to be omitted from the list. No charge 
of any kind is made for the insertion of a name 
and address. 


Some subscribers have asked how the index 
for the third volume of THE WRITER can be 
bound with the numbers for 1889, since it is 
printed in one of the regular forms of the Janu- 
ary issue of the magazine. The problem pre- 
sents no practical difficulties to the binder, but if 
any subscriber wishes, he can exchange his 
unbound numbers for a bound volume, by send- 
ing them prepaid to the publisher, with seventy- 
five cents for binding and postage. 


A DIRECTORY OF WRITERS. 


A means of easy inter-communication be- 
tween writers, editors, and publishers has long 
been needed. To supply this need, the editor 
of THe WriTeR has undertaken to compile a 
“ Directory of American Writers, Editors, and 
Publishers,” which will be published at the 
earliest possible day. No charge whatever will 
be made for the insertion of names and addresses 
in this Directory, the usefulness of which, par- 
ticularly to editors and publishers who wish to 
communicate with writers, will be evident at a 
glance. 

The desire of the editor is to make the 
Directory as nearly complete as possible, but 
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the army of minor writers is so great that it 
will be necessary to limit the number of ad- 
dresses in some reasonable way. It has been 
thought best, therefore, to include in the first 
edition only the names of writers who have had 
a contribution printed in some one of the lead- 
ing magazines or weekly periodicals during the 
last five years, or who have had a book pub- 
lished within the last ten years. Writers who 
are included in either of these classes are 
requested to send a¢ once to the editor of THE 
WRITER the following items of information : — 

(1.) Name of writer. 

(2.) Present residence. 

(3-) Permanent business address. 

(4.) Literary specialty. 

(5.) Titles of principal articles or books 
printed, and dates of publication. 

This information should be sent promptly, 
for the Directory has been for some time in 
preparation, and its publication will not be long 
delayed. 

The editor of the Directory will be obliged, 
if, in addition, writers will send on a separate 
sheet, not for publication in the Directory, auto- 
biographical particulars, including date of birth, 
place of birth, parents’ names, date of marriage, 
name of husband or wife, successive places of 
residence, title and date of first work printed, 
list of later works, and other such matter as 
would be suitable for publication in a “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of American Authors,” 
now in course of preparation. 

By the prompt coéperation of those who are 
interested in the matter, the early publication 
of the Directory may be secured. Editors of 
periodicals, to whom the Directory will be 
especially useful, are requested to aid in the 
compilation by sending to the editor the ad- 
dresses of contributors who do good work, but 
who may not have a national reputation. The 
more of such addresses the Directory contains, 
the greater its usefulness to editors will be. 


THE AUTHOR FOR JANUARY. 


Tue AvuTHoR for January 15 contains: “A 
Plea for the Minor Novelist,” by Fannie Aymar 
Mathews; “ Edna Lyall at Home,” by Frederick 
Dolman; “ Boston’s Younger Writers,” by Arlo 


Bates ; “The Nude in Literature,” by George 
Cary Eggleston; ‘“‘ Magazines and Their Cost,” 
by Edward W. Bok; “ The Year’s Earnings of 
a Poet,” by Edward W. Bok; “ Editorial” ; 
“Queries ” ; “ Personal Gossip about Writers ” 

“Literary News and Notes.” The writers 
about whom personal gossip is given are Amelia 
E. Barr, H. S. Edwards, Howard M. Hoke, 
Harriet M’Ewen Kimball, W. Clark Russell, 
and Celia Thaxter. 


A POET’S PATHETIC PLEA. 


One of the best-known poets in this country 
receives from young poets so many applications 
for advice that he has had prepared a litho- 
graphed circular, of which the following is a 
true copy, names and dates, of course, being 
omitted : — 

PRIVATE. 

Your letter is received. 

For several years so much correspondence has reached me, 
from friends and strangers, that their commissions and requests, 
and even the letters written in reply, have exhausted my time, 
forced me to abandon my professional work, and added to a 
burden of ill-health under which I have been struggling. 

It is a question whether I shall give up all my other duties, or 
pray to be excused from this labor which has forestalled them. 
Finally I have been comfelled to resolve that hereafter I must 
not — 

(1.) Read any MSS. sent me, nor give advice concerning 
them. 

(2.) Offer any person’s MSS. to an editor or publisher. 

(3.) Engage to deliver poems or addresses, upon ordinary 
occasions, before societies, etc. 

(4.) Respond to miscellaneous requests for service, and to 
literary and other communications not essential to my regular 
work. 

I also am under strict orders to forego the pleasure of social 
and general correspondence with my personal acquaintances. 
It is with reluctance that I have prepared this manifold letter, 
which I trust you considerately will regard as frivate. My 
friends will not misinterpret it, and no others can justly enter a 
complaint. 


Very truly yours, 





> 


QUERIES. 


As a reporter for a Boston paper, I have 
received a credential card entitling me “to all 
courtesies extended to press representatives.” 
Will you kindly tell me what they are? 

D. S. F. 

[ A credential card does not entitle a reporter 
to ask for any courtesies excepting facilities for 
obtaining and sending news. It should not be 
used as a means of securing admission to places 
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of amusement, or free transportation, or favors 
of any kind, excepting such favors as are 
required in the ordinary course of newspaper 
work. A credential card is often useful in 
securing for a reporter the recognition which 
his work requires. It should never be used for 
any other purpose. — W. H. H.] 

What do you regard as the best writing ink 
or fluid? I am using “ Arnold’s Writing Fluid.” 
It moulds and often leaves an unexpected blot. 
“ Carter’s Ink” grows thick in the inkstand. 

R. A. B. 

[In answer to a similar question asked in 
THE AUTHOR several months ago, “Caw’s 
Ink” and “Stafford’s Writing Fluid” were 
especially recommended by correspondents. 
Any good ink will grow thick in the inkstand 
after a time. — W. H. H.] 


A youth wrote a multitude of articles under 
a nom de plume for country papers and college 
journals of limited circulation. He afterward 
found that some of those very sketches would 
bring fair sums from leading publications. 
Would the fact of their once having been in 
print be any reason for not using them again? 
When first used there was no copyright and no 
pay, and none was expected. None of the papers 
by which these articles were first used had a 
circulation of more than five hundred copies. 


J- J: 
[ An article once printed in a paper without 
copyright cannot be sold to anybody. — w. H. H.] 


In writing letters shall we send whole sheets 
when half sheets will do? Is it allowable to 
write letters (outside of business letters) on 
half sheets ? H. H. B. 


[ Paper and postage cost so little now that it 
seems unnecessary to be sparing with regard to 
them. Unless economy is necessary, there is 
no reason why a whole sheet should not be 
used. — W. H. H. } 

Will you kindly suggest some book or books 
which will help one in rhyming? 1 should like 


a book that can be used as a book of synonyms 
is in prose composition. F. E. H. R. 


[ There are two good rhyming dictionaries, 
“Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary” ( price, $1.50) 
and “A Vocabulary of English Rhymes,” by 
Rev. Samuel W. Barnum (price, $2.50 ). Hood’s 


Ps 


‘Rhymester ” (price, $1.00) gives a rhym- 
ing dictionary, with a valuable essay on the art 
of verse-making. A helpful book for poets, but 
in no sense a rhyming dictionary, is “ The 
Science of English Verse,” by Sidney Lanier 
( price, $2.00). The publisher of THE WRITER 
will send any of these books to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of the publisher’s price. — 
W.H. H. | 


I am interested in personal items, and in bits 
of history that led up to the career of such 
women as “Jenny June,” Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
and others that have, by effort and genius com- 
bined, made for themselves a place in the world. 
Weuld it be presumptuous to ask of these such 
information for publication ? M.A. G. 


[ Literary people are generally courteous to 
correspondents, and they are not generally un- 
willing to see their names mentioned in print. 
Almost any writer would probably answer any 
questions asked about his early career. — 
W. H. H. | 


(1.) Iam writing a story that is founded on 
facts, — incidents that occurred years ago. As 
I am not an artist, how can I have them illus- 
trated? Of course, photographs in this case 
will be out of the question. 

(2.) If an article is sent toa periodical at 
“usual rates,” would not the editor be justified 
in printing it without paying for it, if he was not 
in the habit of paying. 

(3-) Which are “the four leading maga- 
zines ”? 

(4.) Shoulda poem be sent to an editor, the 
same as a story, “ at usual rates,” or would it be 
better to specify that pay is expected ? 

I. F. M. 


[(1.) Even if an author is not an artist, he 
may often be able to suggest illustrations for 
his work, or to make rough sketches which an 
artist can work up. If he has no artist friend, 
he will be obliged to leave the matter of illus- 
trations for the editor or publisher who may 
buy his manuscript. 

(2.) An editor is no more justified in print- 
ing, without paying for it, an article offered to 
him “for sale at regular rates” than he would 
be in putting his hand in the author’s pocket 
and taking out a five-dollar bill. If it is not his 
rule to pay for contributions, his plain duty is 
either to return the manuscript or to write to 
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the author, explaining the situation, and asking 
him if he is willing to allow the article to be 
printed without payment. Any reputable editor 
will do this. 

(3.) The Century, Harper's Monthly, Scrib- 
ners Magazine, and the Atlantic Monthly are 
the four leading magazines. Lippincott’s Maga- 
cine and The Cosmopolitan both have a larger 
circulation than the A//antic, but their reputa- 
tion is not so high as that of the Boston 
monthly. 

(4.) If the manuscript is offered “for sale at 
regular rates,” the editor must know that pay- 
ment *§ expected, whether the manuscript is 
poetry or prose. —.W. H. H. ] 


(1.) Is it advisable for an author to send a 
manuscript to an editor while another, pre- 
viously accepted by the same editor, remains 
unpublished ? 

(2.) Does an author who is a regular con- 
tributor to a paper send stamps with each manu- 
script, or may he, when sending a manuscript 
that he is satisfied is peculiarly adapted to that 
style of paper, omit the stamps for its return ? 
Incase that stamps were omitted, might an 
editor who had previously paid the author for 
each manuscript published, take this omission 
as signifying that the manuscript was donated ? 

N. H. P. 


[(1.) It is not wise to follow up one manu- 
script with another of the same kind until the 
first contribution has been printed. If the two 
manuscripts are dissimilar, there is no need to 
wait. 

(2.) A writer should invariably enclose 
stamps for the return of his manuscript, no 
matter what the circumstances may be. — 
W. H. H. ] 


(1.) What kinds or grades of paper do 
writers usually employ for. manuscripts, — es- 
pecially for publication in book form ? 

(2.) How is the author of a book assured of 
the number of copies issued by the publisher? 

(3.) Do author and publisher enter into a 
written contract? Please give a form covering 
essential points. A. H. 


[(1.) Typewriter manuscript is usually made 


on linen paper. For other manuscript, paper 
like that supplied by The Writer Publishing 
Company, and advertised in THE WRITER, is 
the best to use. 


(2.) Anauthorcannot know how many copies 
of his book a publisher may issue. His only 
protection against fraud is by dealing only with 
publishers of established reputation. 

(3.) Most publishers make a written con- 
tract with each author for the publication of 
his book, although, if the arrangements for 
publication have been made by letter, a contract 
is not always necessary. Ordinarily, the only 
essential points for the author to have covered 
are the amount of royalty to be paid, the time 
when payments are to be made, and the number 
of copies on which royalty may be remitted. — 
W. H. H. | 


Supposing an article is intended for a special 
season, how long before the time should it be 
sent toa monthly periodical? How long before- 
hand to a weekly? R. R. 


{“ Timely” matter should be sent to a 
monthly periodical at least three or four 
months before the time to which it refers; to a 
weekly periodical it should be sent at least 
three or four weeks beforehand. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) Do newspaper reporters, in taking notes 
of a speech in longhand, write the report out as 
they go along as it goes to the editor’s desk, or 
do they take notes that are written out in the 
office afterward? Which is the more usual 
custom ? 

(2.) How are those head-lines in 
caps ” throughout an article indicated ? 

(3-) Does the reporter make them or does 
the desk editor ? G. M. T. 


“ small 


[(1.) A newspaper reporter taking notes in 
longhand usually makes what is called “a run- 
ning abstract” of the address he is reporting, 
and his copy goes to the printer as it is written, 
after a little editing. If he is required to make 
a very full report, he may take abbreviated 
notes, to be written out in full at the office. 
When a full report is required, however, a 
shorthand man is generally sent. It is aston- 
ishing how long a running abstract of an 
ordinary speech a good reporter can make. 

(2.) The head-lines in the body of a news- 
paper article are called “cross-heads” or 
“sub-heads,” as the case may be. In copy 
they are indicated by a paragraph mark (“4”) 
at the beginning and the end, and by |\the mark 
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“s.c.,” for “ smallcaps,” or a figure for the num- 
ber of the type in which they are to be set. 

(3-) It is the business of the desk editor to 
mark in sub-heads and cross-heads, but a good 
reporter will often save an editor trouble and 
secure better results by marking them in him- 
self. With regard to head-lines, the same thing 
may be said. — w. H. H. ] 





> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


The writer of a recent book of travels contin- 
uously refers to himself as “the author”: “ The 
author” saw this, and “the author” was re- 
minded of something he had met with in some 
other region. To the mind of “the reader” 
there is a self-conscious awkwardness in such a 
style. Had he said simply “1” instead, “ the 
reader ” would not have smiled so often or so 
much over his pages. hn BG 

Boston, Mass. 


Rejoice, O editors! As we stumble along the 
heated, weary wastes of life’s desert we occa- 
sionally find an oasis. Here is one: A would- 
be contributor to one of our publications truth- 
fully writes, “I have often thought of writing 
something which would be worth publishing, 
but for the life of me have not been able to 
think of anything.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


H. S. 


I am surprised to see your statement, on page 
256 of THE WRITER, that “a printed play may 
be presented on the stage by anybody,” without 
the necessary qualification (important in ad- 
dressing United States writers), “unless the 
author shall have obtained copyright for it.” 
Our copyright law has a special provision for 
plays, though it is doubtful whether, unless at 
least two copies are printed for deposit, the 
copyright would hold. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


W. M. G. 


Magazine editors might very well make a rule 
that their artists shall invariably read the 
articles which they are to illustrate. One 
would suppose that the illustrators would natu- 
rally take this simple precaution, but numerous 
instances of inconsistency between text and 
illustration show that it is frequently neglected. 
In Scribner's for July, in a story entitled “ The 


Rock of Béranger,” the text describes one 
of the personages as having “a gray beard,” 
while he is twice pictured with a moustache and 
no beard. The discrepancy is a slight one, but 
the case is clear against the artist. If every 
drawing, intended to illustrate a certain article, 
were accompanied by the sworn affidavit of the 
artist that he had carefully read the text before 
making his drawing, it would save readers 


some occasional bewilderment. H. L. R. 
WIncuesTEr, Mass. 


Is there any organization in New England 
called “The Writers’ Literary Association,” or 
known by any other name, which enables mem- 
bers to become acquainted and help each other 
in their work? If there is none, ought there 
not to be one, and cannot there be one, say, with 
headquarters in Boston or somewhere where 
meetings can be had and pleasant associations 
enjoyed? I am sure I would give much to be 
able to enjoy personal acquaintance with writers 
whose writings I know, but whose faces I do 
not know. Let us have such an association, 
and keep it up. L. C. M. 

HAVERHILL, Mass. 

To the ten rules for capitalizing, I would 
suggest that Rule XI. be added, to read thus: 
Begin with capital letters all common names of 
persons when used instead of their proper 
names. If the names of things personified are 
capitalized, certainly the common names of 
persons when individualized deserve as much. 
One seldom writes of one’s parents by their 
proper names; is it too much to honor thy 
Father and thy Mother with capitals while we 
give “Q” that distinction ? C. B. He 

Cuicaco, Ill. 


1 am sorry to see THE WRITER aiding (¢. g., 
page 264) in the spread of a growing but de- 
plorable habit of hyphening names which ought 
not to be hyphened. There are persons whose 
legal and customary designation is a hyphened 
name, so that, in such a case, Smith-Jones is, 
for purposes of address or cataloguing, the same 


as Smithjones. This being the case, to write 
“Mrs. Evans-Wilson” when you mean “ Mrs. 
Augusta Evans Wilson,” or, better, “ Mrs. 
( Evans ) Wilson,” after the manner of genealo- 
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gists and most cataloguers, or “Mrs. Wilson 
(born Evans ),” as George Eliot wrote, and is 
the German and French fashion, is both to 


deceive and confuse. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


W. M. G. 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. | 


“Intimate Contempt” and “ Indigestible 
Impossibility.” — Pray what do these strange 
combinations mean? They both occur in the 
September number of the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal. The first is in an editorial item 
which reads: “It happens a little unluckily 
that the persons who have a most intimate 
contempt of money are the same that have the 
strongest appetite for the pleasures which it 
procures.” The other expression occurs in the 
article “ A Plea for Cabbage,” where the writer 
says that, cooked in a certain way, cabbage is 
an “indigestible impossibility.” Was there 
not an attempt in these two instances to make 
a striking effect, and was it not an unfortunate 
one? E. M. A. 

Be_monp, Towa. 


“More Than” or “ Rather Than” ?— In an 
article by Walter Gillette Bates in THE 
Writer for December occurs the following: 
“Several bad examples may be noted in the 
railway and electrical articles in Scribner's, 
written more by men of practical ability than 
by experienced writers.” Is the word “more” 
correctly used in this place? Is not the sen- 
tence intended to express the idea that the “ bad 
examples” have been given by men who had 
more practical ability than experience in writ- 
ing. Would not the sentence be improved by 
leaving out the word “more” entirely, thus: 
“bad examples ... having been written by 
men of practical ability rather than by ex- 
perienced writers”? I trust this is not “ hair- 


splitting. A. F. W. 
New Haven, Conn. 


“Conspicuous by their Absence.” — I don’t 
see why “ W. C. F.” should object to this time- 


honored phrase. If a classical scholar, or only 
possessing his Bartlett, he must know that it 
was used by Tacitus (“ Annals,” III., 76). It 
is also a steady favorite with our Gallic friends, 
who are fond of saying that, on a certain occa- 
sion, such and such a one drilla par son ab- 
sence. The line in Tacitus may be thus trans- 
lated: ‘But Cassius and Brutus shone forth ” 
(or “ glittered”) “on this very account, because 
their portraits ” (or “statues ” — effigies ) “ were 
not to be seen.” J. H. H. 
New York, N. Y. 


“The Class Are.” — Very lately I read an 
article by a writer where this sentence occurred : 
“The second class of ignoramuses are right.” 
How unwieldy are these plurals ! M. W. H. 

CRANFORD, N. J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Fucitive Facts: An Epitome of General Information. 
Edited by Robert Thorne, M. A. 491 pp. Cloth, $2.00 
New York: A. L. Burt. 1889. 

“Fugitive Facts” is a collection of short 
articles on more than eleven hundred subjects 
regarding which information is not easily ac- 
cessible. The articles are arranged alphabeti- 
cally under titles, so that the book needs no 
index. It is like a reprint of a skilfully com- 
piled scrap-book, with the contents re-written 
and condensed, and both as a book of reference 
and as a work for desultory reading, it is useful. 
An appendix contains a medical dictionary, a 
mythological dictionary, a business vocabulary, 
a nautical vocabulary, and a dictionary of musical 
terms. The editor seems to have done his work 
carefully, and the publisher has made a hand- 
some volume. 


Liperty AND A Livinc. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 239 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 188o9. 
Mr. Hubert’s book is one that will fascinate 
tired city brain-workers, particularly newspaper 
men, who have a natural love for the country and 
out-door life, and to whom the fierce struggle for 
existence in the crowded city has made visions 
of life in a log-cabin in the Maine wilderness 
seem delightful. The author of “ Liberty and a 
Living” is a New York literary man, who by 
doing newspaper and magazine work could 
readily earn $2,000 a year. Tired of the city 
and loving out-door life, he resigned his posi- 
tion, bought land and built a house in a sea- 
shore village fifty miles from New York, and 
for three years has lived there with his family 
the last eight months of the year, depending 
for support on an annual income of $500 a year 
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and on the products of his garden, supplemented 
by the results of fishing and hunting trips. The 
first four months of the year he has spent in 
New York City, where he has earned enough 
by literary work to pay board-bills for himself 
and family. The result of his experiment is 
health and happiness for all concerned, and an 
invincible belief that other brain-weary news- 
paper men would do well to follow his example. 
The book is entertaining as a story of real life, 
and facts and figures are given in detail to show 
the feasibility of the author’s plan. 


Crime: Its Nature, Causes, Treatment, and Prevention. By 
Sanford M. Green. 346 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 

Judge Green, of Michigan, has had opportuni- 
ties to study the causes and development of 
crime, and he has put the result of years of ex- 
perience and observation into this thoughtful 
book. Among the chief causes of crime he 
considers heredity. accidental pre-natal influ- 
ences, intemperance, ignorance, idleness, ava- 
rice, personal ambition, and the conflict between 
labor and capital. In the latter part of his 
book he discusses the treatment and preven- 
tion of crime, with the knowledge gained from 
long experience upon the bench. His work is 
one of great value to economists and to all who 
are interested in important questions affecting 
the welfare of the public. 


Wueat anv Tares. 


$y Graham Claytor. 273 pp 
Philadelphia : 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 1389 


$1.25. 


“Wheat and Tares” is a well-told story of 
Southern life, which would have been better if 
it had been condensed into half its present 


length. “Fine writing” mars the attractive- 
ness of the book here and there, but the author 
possesses humor, and his character drawing is 
generally good. 


A CLOVERDALE SKELETON. 
New York: John B, Alden. 
“A Cloverdale Skeleton” is a bright little 

story, in which interesting characters are de- 


picted with fidelity and skill. Young people 
especially will find it interesting. 


sy C. Lauron Hooper 


170 pp. 
1889. 


Justice ano Jurtsprupence: An Inquiry Concerning the Con- 
stitutional Limitayons of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments. 578 pp. Cloth, $3.00. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 

The constitutional limitations of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
are discussed in “Justice and Jurisprudence,” 
which has been prepared by skilled lawyers for 
the Brotherhood of Liberty, an organization of 
colored people. It gives a thorough review of 
legislation by Congress affecting the negro, 
and of decisions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States regarding the civil rights of the 
colored race. The book is strongly written, 
and at this time, when the “ negro problem ” is 


forced into special prominence in the public 
mind, it will be found especially interesting. 
It deserves to be widely and carefully read. 


SuccessFuL Writinc. By Symmes M. Jelley. 

cago: American Publishers’ Association. 18869. 
- There is little that is original in “ Success- 
ful Writing.” The book has been openly 
plagiarized from Luce’s “ Writing for the Press ” 
and other works, and does little credit either to 
its author or its publishers. 


103 pp. Chi- 


Tue PemiGewassetT VALLEY. 
Mathews. Paper, 40 cents. 
pany. 


Illustrated by F. Schuyler 
Boston: L. Prang & Com. 


Poems, descriptive of Pemigewasset scenery, 
by Whittier, Lucy Larcom, and F. Schuyler 
Mathews, with illustrations in monochrome by 
Mr. Mathews, are included in this pretty little 
brochure. Inner covers of birch bark paper 
give individuality to the book. It is one of a 
series called “Vistas of White Mountain 
Scenery.” 
Between Times. 


By Walter Learned. 134 pp. Parchment 
paper, $1.00. 


New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. 1889 
Light, graceful, and piquant are Walter 
Learned’s poems, with flashes of wit and tender 
touches here and there, that give them more 
than a momentary charm. They have been 
gathered by the publishers in an exquisitely 
printed little volume, which lovers of dainty, 
finished verse will prize. Besides sixty-five 
original poems there are ten translations from 
the French. George Parsons Lathrop con- 
tributes a poetical introduction to the volume, 
which is gracefully dedicated by the author to 
his wife. 
Uncce Perer’s Trust By George B. Perry. 250 pp. $1.00. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

It is not an easy matter to write a book for 
boys which shall not only please, interest, and 
instruct the youngsters, but shall satisfy the 
critical elders as well; yet this has been done 
in “Uncle Peter’s Trust,” one of the latest 
issues of Harper’s Young People’s Series. The 
“trust” in question was a little ocean waif, 
picked up from a wreck by Uncle Peter, a 
sturdy Cornish fisher and lifeboat man. Forti- 
fied, physically, mentally, and morally, by the 
pure surrounding of his toster-father’s home, the 
young hero of the book marks out and makes 
is own Career, _— the army as a boy, and 
seeing and doing hard service in India during 
the terrible Sepoy mutiny of 1857. The book 
abounds in contrasts of character and incident ; 
stirring adventures of a healthy sort, told in 
graphic style; and is pure in sentiment, strong 
in tone, and of absorbing interest. Young 
readers of “ Uncle Peter’s Trust” will place its 
hero, Joe Stetson, among their friends, and the 
older members of the family will appreciate 
fully the strength of the clavudgitainaned 











characters, especially among the british officers, 
with a solitary American captain of irregulars, 
who figure in it. Mr. Perry has done his work 
in a manner which shows at once his strong 
sympathy with boys, excellent literary tact, and 
knowledge of history, and the book is warmly 
commended as just the book for a lad of 
healthy impulses. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{ All books sent to the editor of THe Wartrter will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


ENUNCIATION AND ARTICULATION. 


By Ella M. Boyce. 88 pp. 
Cloth, 35 cents. Boston: 


Ginn & Company. 1889. 

A MANUAL oF Misusep Worps. By W. M. Griswold, A. B. 
28 pp. Bangor: Q. P. Index. 1882. 

Tue Bepourn Prince. By Clifton Esdaile. 
York: Hosford & Sons. 1889. 

Worp py Worp. 
J. H. Stickney. 
Company. 1890. 

Nep STAFFORD's EXPERIENCES IN THE UNitTED STaTes. By 


Philip Milford. 254 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, & Company. 1890. 


65 pp. New 


An Illustrated Primary Spelling-book. By 
112 pp. Cloth, 22 cents. Boston: Ginn & 


Lover oR BLACKMAILER? By 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 


ISyo. 


F. Du Boisgobev. 104 pp. 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 


Kincs IN EXILe. 


By Alphonse Daudet. 362 pp. Paper, 50 
cloth, $1.00. 


Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 


cents ; 


1889 


Nurse Revev’s Mistake. By Florence Warden. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: 
1889. 


242 pp. 
Frank F. Lovell & Company 


Sytvia Arpen. By Oswald Crawfurd. 
cents. New York: 1889. 


THe PitGrim AND THE SHRINE. By Edward Maitland. 463 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Com- 
pany. 1889. 


198 pp. 


Paper, 30 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 


Drirtwoop. By Will Pfrimmer. 87 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Buffalo: 
Chas. Wells Moulton. 18go. 


Lapy Cirancarty. By A. D. Hall. 257 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 


A SaxatoGa Romance. By Caroline Washburn Rockwood. 
167 pp. Paper. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1889. 
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HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


To Prepare Manuscript for Public Read- 
ing. — Prepare all manuscript for public read- 
ing in the following way: Stitch the paper to- 


gether in a pamphlet. 
page is numbered “ 48.” 
page. 


Suppose that the last 
Use that for the title- 
Begin to write on page 46, and cover 
next page 47; then pages 44, 45, 42, 43, etc. 
Then in turning the leaf you will not be obliged 
to finish one page before you begin to turn, and 
your eye will light on the first word of the next 
page as soon as the leaf is even partly turned 
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back. No other method makes possible such 
easy progress through amanuscript. This little 
trick I learned from a ministerial friend. 


A. R. W. 
Yettow Sprincs, Ohio. 


An Author’s Self-Introduction to Editors. — 
One of my literary friends, who has written 
several books and many magazine articles, has 
had printed a list of his principal productions, 
and encloses a copy in every letter that he 
writes to an editor or a publisher. If the editor 
has not heard of his correspondent, the printed 
list sérves better than a letter of introduction. 
My friend’s catalogue is printed on a half-sheet 
of note paper in this style : — 

JOHN JONES, LL. D., UTICA, OHIO 
{ P. O. Box 184.] 
PuBLtisHED Works: 


Life of Caesar. 
A Village Romance. 


12M0. ; 314 pp. 


D. Appleton & Co. 1892 
16mo0.; 220 pp. Harper & Bros. 1893 


Life in Mexico. 8vo.; 354 pp. Lee & Shepard. 1893 


MAGAZINE CONTRIBUTIONS ( 1890-1894 ): 
Popular Science Monthly: 


Arctic Grasshoppers. December, 18go. 


Murder by Electricity. October, 1893. 
Forum: 

Marriage and Divorce in Ceylon. February, 1894 
Harper's Magazine: 


Life and Love (Poem). April, 1893. 


He also encloses one of these printed slips in 
each business letter that he sends out. He 
says that in this way he has caused the sale of 


many copies of his books. j. Ww. 
SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Pillow Book Rest. — Any one having to read 
for any length of time in a heavy octavo or 
quarto volume will find his labor lessened by 
placing a pillow or large cushion in his lap, and 


resting the book on it. G. H. S. 
MorninG Sun, Iowa. 


Shaded Lead- Pencil Stenography.—I should 
like to recommend those phonographers who 
write with lead pencil, to cultivate the sense of 
touch,—or springiness of hand. Many pencil- 
writers do not know that a medium-pointed 
pencil can make as fine a line as a pen, and so 
do not take the trouble to try to distinguish 
carefully between their thin and their thick 
lines. They “ fine down ” their pencil-point to get 
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their fine strokes, and press hard to get their 
thick ones, while their tapering strokes fail to 
be perfect, and are generally one measurement 
all through. A Faber’s round No. 2, if not finely 
pointed, gives the best readable results, the light 
strokes being made by lightness of touch, and 
pressure making the heavy strokes. I simply 
make this statement because so many phono. 
graphers look upon pencil writing as a substitute 
for ink, and never try to do their best. 


M. F. L. 
PuHiLapecrnia, Penn. 


To Make New Pens Write. — If your new 
steel pen won’t write, hold it for a moment in a 
gas flame. A well-known pen manufacturer 
keeps a raw potato on his desk, and sticks new 
pens into it before dipping them in the ink. 


H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosures in Letters.—I find it a con- 
venient practice when I am writing several 
letters which are to contain an enclosure, par- 
ticularly money, to be afterward inserted at 
the post-office or elsewhere, to make a note of 
the amount or matter of the particular enclos- 
ure on the back of each letter upon the place 
which the flap will cover when the letter is 
closed. Thus I am saved the bother of pulling 
open the letter in a public place, and my little 
note is obliterated by sealing the letter. 


Ripixy, Ohio. 


Bracket Support for Typewriter. — Having 
a large desk in my office, I wanted to avoid 
buying a typewriter table, space being limited ; 
so I bought for seventy-five cents an iron 
flower-pot bracket of the largest size, with a 
hinge, and screwed it to the side of my desk. 
On this I have placed my “Hammond.” To 
obviate the vibration I sit close under it, with 
my knees touching it on either- side of the 
bracket, and when I am through writing | 
swing the machine into the corner out of the 
way. J. P. T. 

Boston, Mass. 

Typewriter Erasing Shield.—I keep a 
postal card handy, with a slit cut in it the width 
of the letter “a” printed by my typewriter. If 
it is necessary to erase a letter, I place this card 





so that the letter is under the slit, and use an 
eraser without fear of rubbing the adjacent 


text. J. P. T. 
Boston, Mass. 


To Make Typewritten Addresses Distinct. — 
When the ribbon grows dim with age it does 
not do to address envelopes on the typewriter 
without extra precautions. I then keep an 
extra blotting pad at hand, dampened with water. 
After addressing the envelope, I lay this pad 
upon the text and weight it. The result is the 
same as if it had been run through a copy press, 
and the address stands out bold and clear. 

hme 


Boston, Mass. 


Wrapping Newspapers for the Mail.— A 
much better way of doing up magazines and 
newspapers for the mails than to use mucilage, 
as suggested by “C. W. W.,” is to have the 
wrapper extra length, and to tuck one end of it 
in the folds of the paper or book. Do this, and 


I will warrant it never to slip. F. O. 
AvuBuRN, Me. 


Reference Notes on Magazines.— An im- 
provement on the suggestion of “ W. H. S.” to: 
read occasionally the file of THE WRITER, is 
this which I have adopted. When first read- 
ing ajnumber, note on the outside of the title 
cover any suggestion or address that is particu- 
larly adapted to your work, taking care to give 
the number of the page. By this method you 
lose no time in hunting, and if the cover bears 
no penciled list, you know you may pass to the 


next magazine. Cc. B. 
Orance, N. J. 


Advertising Pages in Bound Magazines. — 
Inthe March “ Helpful Hints and Suggestions,” 
“H.R. B.” says that in binding THE WRITER 
the advertising pages should be preserved, and 
if they are not wanted in the bound volumes in 
the order in which they occur in the numbers 
as issued, they can be bound in at the end of the 
volume. I fully agree with him in this, and if 
the pages are not wanted for reference to adver- 
tisements which they contain, they can be util- 
ized in another way. The literary man, as a 
rule, is a great reader, and keeps several papers 
and magazines, and not infrequently he comes 
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across an article relating to some department of 
his calling which he wishes to preserve for fu- 
ture reference. These can be pasted on the 
advertising pages and are alwayshandy. Many 
writers keep scrap-books for this purpose, but 
it is desirable to have articles relating to the 
same subject as closely together as possible, and 
therefore this plan commends itself. I some- 
times come across an article relating to literary 
production in some magazine which I do not 
care to mutilate for one or a few articles. In 
order to be able to find such articles quickly 
and easily at some future time, whenever I come 
across an article of this sort, I record its title, 
the name of the magazine, and the page on 
which it occurs, on a blank leaf which I have 
bound in at the end of the volume for this pur- 


pose. W. H.R. 
CEDARBURG, Wis. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. } 


Spots ON THE Sun (Shakespeare). Dion Boucicault. Arena 
for January. 

Henry W. Grapy. 
(Chicago ) for January 2. 
Degatu or H. W. Grapy. 
in Printer’s Ink for January 1. 

Henry W. Gravy. With Portrait. 
apolis ) for December. 

Tue NEWSPAPER AND THE INDIVIDUAL: 
Press Censorsuip. A. E. Watrous. 
for February. 

ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch. Zfoch 
for January 10. 

EnGuisu Historians oF To-pay. Professor W. M. Basker- 
ville. Chautauguan ( Meadville, Penn.) for January. 

EnGutsu Critics AND Essayists. Professor W. M. Basker- 
ville. Chautauguan ( Meadville, Penn.) for February. 

Tue Pogtry or THE Civit War. Maurice Thompson. 
Chautauquan (Meadville, Penn.) for February. 

Heven THAyer Hutcueson. With Portrait. 
for January. 

THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JosEPH JEFFERSON. — III. 
tury for January. 

INTELLECTUAL Lire AND LiTeRaATuRE IN CANADA. W. 
Blackburn Harte. New England Magazine for December. 

Tue Lowett Orrerinc. Harriet H. Robinson. Mew Eng- 
land Magazine for December. 

AN AMERICAN SHAKESPEARIAN. (James Appleton Morgan ). 
John W. Bell. Mew England Magazine for December. 

ENGLIsH Love-Soncs. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic Monthly 
for January. 


Rev. S. Graves, D. D. Standard 
Reprinted from New York Sun 
Ink Fiend ( Minne- 


A PLEA FOR 
Lippincott’s Magazine 


St. Nicholas 


Cen- 


Over THE Teacups.—II. Oliver Wendell Holmes. At 


lantic Monthly for January. 

Louisa May Atcott. With Portrait. 
Popular Monthly for February. 

Tue BoyxHoop or Scuitter. Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly for February. ° 

“Or” vs. ‘ Ess.”” L. May Wheeler. 
for January 

Epitu M. Tuomas. 
World for January 18. 

Witiiam Cutten Bryant 1n History. With Portrait. 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Magazine of American History for 
January. 

Epna Lyatt at.Home. Churchman for January 11. 

Tue ANALysts of LANGUAGE. F. Max Miiller. Ofen Court 
( Chicago ) for January 2. 

Tue Lesson TAUGHT By THE ScrENCE OF LANGUAGE. F. 
Max Miiller. Ofen Court ( Chicago) for January 9. 

CacorTHEs Scripenpt. Maurice Thompson. 
December 19. 

Tue Tovcu or Genius. 
December 26. 

MorRE ABOUT THE SHORT Srory. 
A merica for January 9. 

A Litgrary ExecuTIon. 
for January 16. 

CANDOUR IN ENGLISH Fiction. Walter Besant, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Thomas Hardy. New Review for January. 

A Hesrew Poet or THE Soutu (Miss Penina Moise ). 
Charlotte Adams. Critic for December 28. ° 

A PLEA For CopyriGHT. Count Emile de Kératry. 
American Review for January. 

Byron aT Harrow. Theo. F. Wolfe, A. M., M. D. 
Drake’s Magazine ( New York) for January. 

SOMETHING ABOUT Writsrs. M. F. Butts. 
zine for January. 

Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Dana. 


Frank Leslie's 


Western Journalist 


With Portrait. Woman's Illustrated 


America for 


Maurice Thompson. A merica for 


Maurice Thompson. 


Maurice Thompson. America 


North 


Queries Maga- 


With Portrait. 
Queries Magazine for January. 

IMPORTANT Facts FoR Typewritists. Frank Harrison. 
Frank Harrison's Shorthand Magazine for January. 

Ropert BrowninG. Henry C. Vedder. Standard ( Chicago ) 
for December 26. 

BROWNING AND Mopern THOUGHT. 
Christian Register for January 9. 

BrowninG. William P. Andrews. 
January 16. 

BROWNING AND Tennyson. ‘Reprinted from Sfectator in 
Churchman for January 18. 
BROWNING AS A Poker. 

January 2. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF RopeRT BrowninGc. Dr. F. J. Furni- 
vall. Reprinted from Pad? Mall Gazette in Literary World 
for January 18. 

Rosert Browninc. 

Ropert Brownina. 
ber 21. 

Ropert Browninc. 
January 11, January 18. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
way, Hiram Corson. Nation for January 9. 

Mr. Browninc’s Deatu: Estimates or His Work. 
Frances E. Bennett, W. H. Appleton, Francis Howard Wil- 
liams, Harrison S. Morris, H. L. Wayland, Agnes Repplier, 
Robert Ellis Thompson, Carroll Smyth. American ( Phila- 
delphia ) for December 21. 


Olive E. 


Anna B. McMahan. 


Christian Register for 


Maurice Thompson. A merica for 


Queries Magazine for January. 
R. H. Stoddard. Critic for Decem- 
Critic for December 28, January 4, 


Moncure D. Con- 
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Roeert Browninc. With Portrait. Book News for 


January. 


3ROWNING IN America. Heloise Edwina Hersey. New 
England Magazine for January. 

Browninc’s Osscurity. Robert Niven. 
Magazine for January. 


Rovert Brow inc : 


New England 


In Memortam. Edmund Gosse. Mew 
Review for January. 

Justice to AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
{ Baltimore ) for February. 

AMERICAN vs. EUROPEAN NEWSPAPERS. 
for January 4. 

PERIODICALS FOR Women. 


No Name Magazine 
Pittsburg Bulletin 
Lucy Stone 


Woman's Journal in Boston Evening Globe for January 10 
How Some Humortsts Write. Mew York Mail and Ex- 


Reprinted from 


press for January 4. 

Writinc A DRAMA Howard. York 
Mail and E xpress for December 28; Kansas City Journal for 
December 29. 

Bui_pinGc A Pray. 
nel for December 29 


Bronson New 


Robert Buchanan. Milwaukee Senti- 


Helen Zimmern. PAé/a- 
delphia Times, New York Star for January 12. 
Ovp-Time REPORTERs. 


Georce Sanp’s Country Home. 


John McGovern. 
Charleston Budget in Brooklyn Times for January 12. 
Women tn Literature. Mew York Star for January 12 
Book I_tustraTors. B. H. Wilson. Mew York Star for 


Reprinted from 


January 12. 

Humorous Papers AND Notep Cartoonists. Mew York 
Stark w January 12. 

ATLANTA’S FEMININE Ports. 
Constitution for January 12. 

LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 
January 15. 

3reT Harte. Charles A. Murdock. Nashville American, 
New Orleans Picayune for January 19. 

W.T. Streap anv His Career. 
York Times for January 19. 

Cauirornta Newspapers. Buffalo Truth for January 19. 

Lonpon Picrortat Papers. Florence Fenwick Miller. 
New York Star, Philadelphia Times for January 19; Chicago 
Jnter-Ocean for January 20. 

Decency in JOURNALISM. 
Advertiser for January 23. 

GeorGE Sanp. Alton Brown. Mew York Star for January 


Maude Andrews. Atlanta 


Cincinnati Times-Star {for 


Harold Frederic. 


New 


J. O. Smith. Portland (Me. ) 


19. 

AutTuors as Literary CRrITICs. 
York Star for January 19. 

Emma Huntincton Nason. Sarah J. True. 
of America ( Augusta, Me.) for January. 

Newspapers, Tuer RiGuts anp Duties. 
son. Ofen Court ( Chicago ) for January 23. 

Tue Press as It Is. General M. M. Trumbull. 
Court ( Chicago ) for January 23. 

Tue FLoop oF Impure Fiction. 
Epoch for January 24. 

INDIANAPOLIS NEWSPAPER MEN. 
Janu 22. 

NATHANIEL HawTuHorne. W. R. Meredith. 
Journal of Virginia ( Richmond ) for January. 

Tue Home or Cuartotre Bronte. Mrs. L. B. 
ford. Longman’s Magazine for January. 

Epna Lyatt at Home. New York Commercial A dver- 
tiser for January 4. 

Harritt M’Ewen Kimpatr. Boston Herald for January 6. 


Howard Seely. New 
Daughters 
Slason Thomp- 
Open 
George Parsons Lathrop. 

Indianapolis News for 


Educational 


Wal- 


A Reporter’s Work (Sketch of F. Jennings Crute). 
Rebecca Harding Davis. Mew York /ndependent for Janu- 


ary 16 


= ——— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A new weekly journal, to be called 7he Cam- 
bridge Review, is to be started at Cambridge, 
Mass. The Review is to be devoted to liter- 
ature, science, art, and matters of broad national 
interest, and will have papers from Harvard 
professors and graduates, and other literary 
men. The Review will follow the lines of the 
old Harvard Register, but will have a much 
broader scope. 


“Albert Ross” is the pseudonym of Linn 
Boyd Porter, of Cambridge, Mass., whose “ Al- 
batross” novels are published by Dillingham. 
Regarding these books the publisher says that 
of “ Thou Shalt Not” 105,000 copies have been 
sold, and of “His Private Character” 75,000. 
Another novel by this author, “Speaking of 
Ellen,” will appear early in February, and will 
show an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s theories. 


Miss Lucretia Hale, the author of the “ Peter- 
kins,” is a sister of Dr. Hale. She is engaged 
this winter on some new literary work. 


Women who are seekers after health should 
read “ Fencing for Women,” by Margaret Bis- 
land, in the February Outing. 


Margaret Deland’s hands are so full of work 
for 1890 that she cannot be induced to contract 
for anything that must be delivered. before the 
middle of 1891. 


Queries, of Buffalo, is now called The Queries 
Magazine. \t has a new cover this year. 


Dr. Solomon Walker Young, of Pittsfield, N. 
H., died at his home January 23, after a very 
brief illness, from bronchitis. Almost the last 
work that he did was to revise the final proofs 
of his volume of poems, “ Legends and Lyrics,” 
now in the press of The Writer Publishing 
Company. Dr. Young was a man of strongand 
noble character, and his life history was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one. A self-made man, he 
was an earnest champion of the rights of work- 
ingmen, and he left many friends in all classes 
of society, by whom he will be sincerely missed. 


. 
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The Appletons have been incorporated under 
the name of “The Appleton Manufacturing 
Co.” The object is to do a general publishing, 
electrotyping, printing, engraving, lithographing, 
and binding business in New York and Brook- 
lyn. The corporators includeWilliam H. Apple- 
ton and five others of the Appleton name. 

Scott-Browne’s phonographic magazine is 
now published four times a month instead of 
once, as heretofore, and is called Browne's 
Phonographic Weekly. \t contains much mat- 
ter of interest and value to shorthand writers. 


The lady who writes poems under the name 
of E. Nesbit is Mrs. Edith Bland. She is the 
wife of Hubert Bland, is a vigorous Socialist, 
and lives at Lee, one of the suburbs of London. 


According to the Mew York Tribune, Mr. 
Howells is reported recently to have said toa 
friend, speaking of Mr. James’ novels: “I 
hesitated and debated a long time before I 
accepted them, because I did not think they 
would be popular. However, I’ve never been 
sorry that I didn’t send them back, as I was 
more than half inclined to do at one time.” 


The nine prizes, amounting to $5,250, offered 
by the Youth’s Companion for the best short 
stories have been awarded. There were 5,512 
stories submitted in competition. The awards 
are: Boys’ stories — first prize, $1,000, to “A 
Lost Hero,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Herbert D. Ward, Gloucester, Mass.; second 
prize, $500, to “ Little Jarvis,” by Miss Mollie 
Elliot Seawell, 1605 O street, Washington, D. 
C.; third prize, $250, to “ The Spring Hill Tele- 
graph Company,” by Elbert C. Little, Rocky 
Hill, Conn. Girls’ stories — first prize, $1,000, 
to “ Way Out ’n the Prary Kentry,” by Fred. 
L. Eaton, Olean, N. Y.; second prize, $500, to 
“The Slossons of Bangville,” by James T. Mc- 
Kay, Huntington, Long Island, N. Y.; third 
prize, $250, to “Cla’sy Ann,” by Miss Maria 
L. Pool, Sheldonville, Mass. Adventure stories 
—first prize, $1,000, to “On the Brink,” by 
Warren L. Wattis, 346 Fuller street, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; second prize, $500, to “A Brave 
Middy,” by Mrs. Maria McIntosh Cox, Morris- 
town, N. J.; third prize, $250, to “ Purser Wat- 
kins,” by Harry C. Stickney, 3008 Olive street, 
St. Louis. Mo. 


In Harper's Magazine for February William 
Dean Howells discourses upon the form and 
binding of “the ideal book.” 

The Critic, of New York, has entered upon 
its tenth year. It easily holds first place among 
American literary periodicals. 

“Vick’s Floral Guide” for 1890 contains 
pictures and descriptions of flowers, bulbs, 
vegetables, and fruits in wonderful variety, and 
contains information which every lover of gar- 
dening will value. It will be sent to any one, 
postpaid, for ten cents, and the price may be 
deducted from the first order for seeds that is 
sent to the publisher. An offer of $1,000 in 
prizes, to be competed for at the Illinois State 
Fair, is made by Mr. Vick this year. From 
the “ Floral Guide” growers of vegetables may 
learn the particulars of the competition. 


James Payn says in The /ndependent: * \t 
is said to be very difficult to get an autograph 
out of Lord Tennyson, much less a reply to a 
letter from a stranger. But an enterprising 
editor has ‘ drawn’ him by the ingenious inquiry 
whether it was true that he admitted Horace 
and Keats to be his masters. ‘No, sir; I have 
said they were masters—not my masters, — 
which, indeed, is a very different thing. This 
is said to have been written in his own hand- 
writing, only ‘a little more flowing than usual ’; 
no doubt with an indignant spurt of his pen.” 


Herbert L. Aldrich, of Baltimore (formerly 
of Springfield, Mass.), whose book entitled 
“ Arctic Alaska and Siberia; or, Eight Months 
with the Arctic Whalemen,” is meeting with 
success, was a reporter on a New Bedford 
newspaper when he was smitten with the Arctic 
fever. He tried all the whalemen, but none 
would listen to his plea to be taken on an 
Arctic cruise. Their rule is not to take any 
one. Finally he found an agent who put him 
in the way of getting shipped from San Fran- 
cisco. He started from home with a camera 
and a full supply of dry plates and films, and 
he returned with the finest collection of Arctic 
photographs extant. He worked hard, going 
from one whaler to another as opportunity 
afforded, taking pictures and making notes. 
Many of his photographs are reproduced in his 
book. 
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Bishop Potter will deliver the oration and 
Richard W. Gilder the poem at the eighty-fifth 
annual reunion of the Phi Beta Kappa at Har- 
vard College, June 26. The Phi Beta Kappa is 
the only intercollegiate society with a member- 
ship based on scholarship, and dates back ( at 
Harvard ) to 1772. Colonel T. W. Higginson 
is its president. 

S. C. Griggs, Jr., died at the residence of his 
father in Chicago January 11. He was a son of 
S. C. Griggs, the publisher, and was married to 
a daughter of Rev. Dr. Lorimer. Mr. Griggs 
had for some time been associated with his 
father in the publishing business. 


D. Appleton & Co. have readya large and 
important work, “Around and About South 
America,” being twenty months of quest and 
query by Frank Vincent, the well-known 
traveller, with maps, plans, and fifty-four full- 
page illustrations. 


Harper's Magazine for February contains 
some personal reminiscences of De Quincey by 
James Hogg, who saw more of De Quincey at 
one period of his life than any one else, except 
his daughters. Hawthorne’s visit is referred to 
inthis contribution, and among others Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and “ Christopher North.” 


George E. Foster, of Ithaca, N. Y., author of 
“« Se-quo-yah, the American Cadmus,” has just 
published a “Cherokee Literature and Bibli- 
ography,” the first book of the kind ever issued. 


According to the Vankee Blade, Henry W. 
Austin, the editor of the Wationalist, the new 
Boston magazine for the propagation of Edward 
Bellamy’s ideas, is a man of versatile gifts, 
having been an actor, a lawyer, an insurance man, 
a journalist, and a poet. He is a short, stout 
man, with a large, massive head, with Grecian 
features, and large, sharp, blue eyes. He pol- 
ishes his poems with great care, and sells 
them at the highest prices. He likes to smoke 
a pipe ; at times has all the conventional poet’s 
disregard of apparel, and other times is ele- 
gantly dressed. He sometimes wears a full 
beard, sometimes only a moustache, and some- 
times no beard at all. He can make a good 
speech, and is destined to make a reputation 
for himself in connection with the new move- 
ment with which he is identified. 


Mr. Jefferson is said to receive from the Cen- 
tury $1,000 a number for the twelve numbers 
of his memoirs. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce that they 
have in press a book by John Fiske, on civil 
government. It treats ina simple way of the 
government of towns, cities, states, and the 
nation. 

John Eliot Bowen, Ph. D., “ office editor ” of 
The Independent, died in Brooklyn January 3, 
of typhoid fever. 


The frontispiece of Cassell & Co.’s Magazine 
of Art for February is an etching by James 
Dobie, from the famous painting by E. J. 
Poynter, R. A., called “A Roman Boat Race.” 
The important literary feature of the number 
is Mr. Swinburne’s poem, “Loch Torridon,” 
which, with its illustrations, covers four pages 
of the magazine. 


The American Economic Association has re- 
ceived $500 from persons interested, to be 
awarded as prizes for the best essays on the 
subject of “‘Women as Wage-Earners,” $300 
for the first prize, and $200 for the second prize. 


Rev. Lester L. Potter, of Hartford, Conn., 
has won a prize of $400 for the best translation 
into English verse of “ The Prometheus” ot 
Eschylus. 


The Paris Figaro has introduced a new fea- 
ture in journalism by printing the first of a 
series of illustrated interviews. M. Jehan Soudan 
called on Mme. Sara Palma with M. Nadare, 
the inventor of a new system of instantaneous 
photography. While M. Soudan interviewed, 
M. Nadare photographed. The result is twenty 
illustrations of the actress in the natural attitudes 
she assumed in the course of the conversation. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, have 
entered suit in the federal court at Indianapolis 
against J. E. Sherrill, of Danville, and W. P. 
Hart, of Osgood, Ind., for infringement of copy- 
right. The infringement consists in the publi- 
cation by Sherrill of a book entitled “ American 
Poets,” of which Hart is named as the editor. 
Among the poems used without permission are 
Whittier’s “ Barbara Freitchie,” “ The Courtin’” 
of Lowell, Bayard Taylor’s “ Song of the Camp,” 
and other famous works. 
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Sanfred & Co., New York, annonnce a new 
book by Mrs. Florence Finch-Kelly, whose 
“Frances: A Story for Men and Women,” 
aroused so much controversy last summer. Its 
rather puzzling title, “On the Inside,” is par- 
tially explained by a remark of the heroine 
quoted on the title-page, “I wanted to get on 
the inside of life and see the wheels go round.” 


The frontispiece of the midwinter ( February ) 
Century will be a full-length portrait of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, as he appeared before his 
lecture audiences in 1859. 


“The Newspaper and the Individual: A 
Plea for Press Censorship,” is an article con- 
tributed to the February number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine by A. E. Watrous, city editor of the 
Philadelphia Press. Mr. Watrous advocates 
abolishment of the libel law as regards news- 
papers, and replacing it by a press censorship. 


Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, the author of the 
new novel just issued by D. Lothrop Company, 
“The Catholic Man,” is a sister of Miss Grace 
Denio Litchfield. 

“A History of Printing in the City of New 
York,” by W. W. Pasko, one of the oldest 
journalists and printers in New York, is an- 
nounced for publication in parts, the edition to 
be limited to 500 copies, and each copy to cost 
$20. Mr. Pasko’s address is 19 Park place, 
New York City, and he is the librarian of the 
Typothete. In an interesting prospectus he 
says: ‘“ No editor who lived by his pen was 
known here before Dr. Noah Webster, who 
died not much more than forty years ago, and 
no author can be named who was supported by 
his books until a period much more recent than 
the beginning of the century. Type was not 
regularly cast till 1810; publishing began as a 
separate business not earlier than 1785; iron 
presses were not built before 1817; the first 
wood engraver died within twenty-five years of 
to-day ; and the first advertising agent is still 
living., Yet there are now in New York twenty- 
five hundred persons who depend upon writing 
for the press for their bread ; hundreds of peo- 
ple live by making illustrations for the press, 
and the advertising brokers now number more 
than five hundred. The newspapers and 
periodicals will soon reach a thousand.” 


Roberts Brothers will publish early in Febru- 
ary “ Albrecht,” the new novel by Arlo Bates, 
and “The Bagpipers,” by George Sand, trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. They 
have in preparation Miss Wormeley’s transla- 
tion of Balzac’s “ Sons of the Soil.” 


Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of a charming 
sketch of child life and home life at the South 
during the Civil War,— “In War Times at La 
Rose Blanche,” — is said to be.a near relative 
of the late Jefferson Davis and a great favorite 
in New Orleans society. 


Mrs. John A. Logan is writing her reminis- 
cences, in which she will embody those of her 
husband, and will publish them in the Home 
Magazine, of Washington, of which she is the 
editor. 

A new illustrated paper, called Every Thurs- 
day, is to be issued in New York City early in 
March. Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson is to be 
editor and proprietor of the new paper, which 
will be religious, but undenominational. 


The Engineering and Building Record, New 
York City, offers $150 to be paid in prizes for 
the best three essays on “ Road Construction 
and Maintenance.” 


William Gilbert, father of William S. Gil 
bert, the author of “ Bab Ballads” and “ Pina- 
fore,” died at Salisbury, England, January 2, at 
an advanced age. 


Anna Fuller, a new American author of con- 
siderable promise, had a short story in Harper's 
Bazar for January 24. She is a young New 
Englander who lives in Colorado. 


The Mew York Sun’s European correspondent 
who writes under the signature “ M. de S.” is a 
lady, Mme. Van de Velde, who lives in London, 
and who has just published a novel, “ Dr. Grey- 
stone.” 


When Sir Edwin Arnold was in San Fran- 
cisco recently he remarked to Frank M. Pixley, 
editor of the Argonaut: ‘You have a man 
out here who is destined to literary immortal- 
ity.” When Mr. Pixley asked him whom he 
meant, he said he referred to Joaquin Miller. 
According to the English poet, Edgar A. Poe 
and Joaquin Miller are the two American poets 
who are sure to live forever. 
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Joseph Williamson, of Belfast, Me., is com- 
piling a “ Bibliography of Maine,” which is to 
comprise books written by natives of the state 
as well as books relating to it. 


Germania, an excellent semi-monthly periodi- 
cal designed to aid students of the German 
language, has begun its second volume. It is 
published at Manchester, N. H. 


“Take ten writers of novels whose books 
have a fine sale,” says the Detroit Free Press, 
“and ten mechanics who have steady work at 
$2.50 per day, and at the end of two years the 
mechanics will have earned the most money.” 


“ Shoulder Arms,” John Preston True’s new 
book, is receiving hearty praise from the press. 
Under the guise of fiction, it deals with the 
problem of military drill in schools, physical 
culture, self-government of schools by “ senates,” 
and scholarships. The author has had numbers 
of letters from anxious parents asking for the 
address of the school coming nearest to the one 
outlined in his story, to which they might send 
their own boys and girls. Mr. True is a Boston 
author, and for the past eleven years has been 
connected with Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., pub- 
lishers. 


The Public Opinion Company, of Washington, 
has issued its third series of portraits of Ameri- 
‘can editors, under the title “ Representative 


Moulders of Public Opinion.” The first two 
groups included pictures of newspaper editors. 
The third series, just issued, includes portraits 
of editors of weekly and monthly periodicals, 
the full list being as follows: Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, Zhe Christian Union; W. J. Arkell, 
Fudge; Henry C. Bowen, The /ndependent ; 
Rev. Edward Bright, The New York Examiner ; 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, Zhe Christian Regis- 
ter; E. L. Burlingame, Scribner's Magazine ; 
Lloyd Brice, Vorth American Review ; George 
William Curtis, Harper's Weekly ; Richard H. 
Clarke, The Catholic Quarterly; Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, Zhe Congregationalist; R. H. Ed- 
monds, 7he Manufacturer's Record; Rev. O. 
P. Fitzgerald, 7he Christian Advocate ; Allan 
Forman, 7he Fournalist; Rev. 1. K. Funk, 
The Voice; E. L. Godkin, Zhe Nation; Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, Zhe Advance, Chicago; Joseph 
B. Gilder, Zhe Critic; R. W. Gilder, The Cen- 


tury Magazine; J. N. Hallock, The Christian 
at Work ; F. M. Hexamer, The American A gri- 
culturist; William H. Hills, THE WRITER; 
N. D. C. Hodges, Sctence ; Howard M. Jenkins, 
The American; Joseph Keppler, Puck ; Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, 7he Magazine of American 
History; Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Zhe Living 
Church ; T. C. Marlin, The Electrical World ; 
Rev. J. W. Mendenhall, 7he Methodist Review ; 
L. S. Metcalf, Zhe Forum; John A. Mitchell, 
Life; Rev. David H. Moore, Zhe Western 
Christian Advocate ; John Boyle O'Reilly, Zhe 
Pilot ; Rev. Charles Parkhurst, Zion’s Herald ; 
William H. Park, Zhe Banker's Monthly ; Rev. 
A. T. Pierson, Zhe Missionary Review of the 
World; Rev. Wendell Prime, 7he New York 
Observer ; Charles W. Price, Zhe Electrical 
Review; F. M. Somers, Current Literature ; 
Rev. John Talbot Smith, 7he Catholic Review ; 
David M. Stone, Zhe Fournal of Commerce ; 
Albert C. Stevens, Bradstreet’s; De Witt J. 
Seligman, 7he Epoch ; H. Clay Trumbull, 7he 
Sunday School Times; E. H. Talbott, Zhe 
Railway Age; A. E. Winship, The Fournal of 
Education ; Professor W. J. Youmans, 7he 
Popular Science Monthly. The portraits are 
well executed, and the group picture is an inter- 
esting one. 

John Ruskin has become hopelessly insane. 

The estate of Wilkie Collins was valued at 
nearly $60,000. 

A bill has been introduced in the Washing- 
ton legislature requiring the name of every writer 
of a paragraph in a newspaper to appear under 
the paragraph. 

Mary Kyle Dallas has written 3,000 short 
stories, most of them for the Mew York Ledger. 
Her hair is white and curls in rings about her 
forehead, but her face is fresh and youthful. 


New England Notes and Queries, a new quar- 
terly publication devoted to historical and gene- 
alogical matters, will be edited by R. H. Tilley, 
of Newport, R. I. 


It is said that the Mew York Herald pays 
larger prices, proportionally, for the literary 
contributions to its Sunday issue than any of 
the magazines. In a lesser degree, the same 
statement is said to apply to the sketches with 
which it illustrates its Sunday pages. 





